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POETRY. 
THE PLEDGE-RING. 


Give but a ring—a simple ring— 
’Tis all the pledge I ask; 
And as Time creeps on weary wing, 
’T will cheer life’s gloomy task ! 
When thou art absent, ’twill recall 
Thy image to my view, 
In lonely scene, or crowded hall, 
And bid me think thee true! 
Then, give a ring—a simple ring ; 
Whose magic power shall last 
Like Eastern talisman, 
To Mem’ry’s eyes the past ! 


Give but a ring—a simple ring; 
‘ The gift I will retain, 

Till Death’s chill mists around me cling, 
Through scenes of bliss, or pain; 

In sorrow it will yield relief 
To think thy heart is mine; 

And make the hour of joy, tho’ brief, 
With brighter radiance shine! 

Then give a ring—a simple ring— 
No costly gem I ask; 

Affection’s talisman, ’twill bring 
New strength for every task. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


HAROLD AND EDITH. 


This memorable trial ended, as the reader will have 
foreseen, in the formal renewal of Sweyn’s outlawry, 
and the formal restitution of the Earl Godwin and his 
other sons to their lands and honors, with declarations 
imputing all the blame of the late dissensions to the 
foreign favorites, and sentence of banishment against 
them, except only, by way of a bitter mockery, some 
varlets of low degree, such as Humphrey Cock’s-foot, 
and Richard son of Serob. 

In conformity with the usages of the time, hostages 
of the loyalty and faith of Godwin were required and 
conceeded. They were selected from his own family; 
and the choice fell on Wolnoth, his son, and Haco, the 
son of Sweyn. As when nearly all England may be 
said to have repassed to the hands of Godwin, it would 
have been an idle precaution to consign these hostages 
to the keeping of Edward, it was settled, after some 


| 


the Norman duke, until such time as the king, 
satisfied with the good faith of the family, should au- 
thorize their return: Fatal hostage, fatal ward and 
host! 

It was some days after this national crisis, and or- 
der and peace were agaia established in city and land 
forest and shire, when at the setting of the sun, Hilda 
stood alone by the altar stone of Thor. 

The orb was sinking red and lurid, amidst long 
cloud-wracks of vermeil and purple, and not one hu- 
man form was seen in the landscape, save that tall 
and majestic figure by the Rhunic shrine and the 
Druid crommell. She was leaning both hands on her 
wand, or seid-staff, as it was called in the language of 
Scandinavian superstition, and bending slightly for- 
ward, as in the attitude of listening or expectation. 

Long before any form appeared on the road below. 
she seenied to be aware of the coming footsteps, and 
probably her habits of life had sharpened her senses; 
for she smiled, muttered to herself, {‘Ereit sets!” and, 
changing her posture, leaned her arm on the altar, 
and rested her face upon her hand. 

At length two figures came up the road; they neared 
the hill; they saw her, and slowly ascended the knoll. 
The one was dressed in the serge of a pilgrim, and his 
cowl thrown back, showed the face where human 
beauty and human power lay ravaged ahd ruinéd by 
human passions. He upon whom the pilgrim lightly 
leaned was attired simply, without the broachor brace- 
let common to thegns of high degree, yet his port was 
that of majesty, and his brow that of mild command. 

So stood the brothers, Sweyn the outlaw aud Har- 
old theearl, before the reputed prophetess. She looked 
on both with a steady eye, which gradually softened 
almost into tenderness, as it finally rested upon the 
pilgrim. 

“And is it thus,” she said at last, “that~I see the 
firstborn of Godwin the fortunate, for whom so often I 
have tasked the thunder, and watched the setting sun 
for whom my runes have been graven on the bark of 
the elm, and the Scin-leca been called in pale splendor 
from the graves of the dead?” | 

“Hilda,” said Sweyn, “not now will I accuse 
thee of the seeds which thou hast sown; the harvest 
is gathered and the sickle is broken. Abjure thy dark 
magic and turn as I, to the sole light of the fatare, 
which shines from the tomb of the Son Divine. 

The prophetess bowed her head and replied :— 

“Come to me nearer O Sweyn, whose cradle I 
rocked to the chant of my rhyme.”’ 


discussion, that they should be placed in the Court of | The outlaw turned his face and obeyed. 
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She sighed as she took his passive hand in her own, 
and examined the lineson the palm. Then, as if by 
an involuntary impulse of fondness and pity, she put 
aside his cowl and kissed his brow. 

“Thy skein is spun and happier than the many who 
scorn, and the few who lament thee, thou shalt win 
where they lose. The steel shall not smite thee, the 
storm shall forbear thee, the goal that thou yearnest 
for thy steps shall attain. Night hallows the ruin— 
and peace to the shattered wrecks of the brave.” 

The outlaw heard asif unmoved. But when he 
turned to Harold, who covered his face with his hand, 
but could not restrain the tears that flowed through 
his fingers, a moisture came into his own wild, bright 
eyes, and he said, “‘Now, my brother, farewell, for no 
farther step shalt thou wend with me.” 

Harold started, opened his arms, and the outlaw fell 
upon his breast. 

No sound was heard save a single sob, and so close 
was breast to breast, you could not say from whose 
heart it came. Then the outlaw wrenched himself 
from the embrace, and murmured, “And Haco—my 
son—motherless, fatherless—hostage in the land of the 
stranger! Thou wilt remember—thou wilt shield him; 
thou be to him, mother, father, in the days to come! 
Seo may the saiats blessthec!” With these words he 
sprang down the hillock. 

Harold bounded after him; but Sweyn, halting, said 
mournfully, “Is this thy promise? Am I so lost that 
faith should be broken even with my father’s son?” 

At that touching rebuke, Harold paused, and the 
outlaw went on his way alone. As the figure vanish- 
ed at the turn of the road, whence, on the second of 
May, the Norman dnke and the Saxon king had 
emerged side by side, the short twilight closed abruptly, 
and up from the far forest land rose the moon. 

Harold stood rooted to the spot, and still gazing on 
the space, when the Vala laid her hand on his arm. 


“Behold as the moon rises troubled gloaming, so 
rises the fate of Harold, as yon brief human shadow, 
haltihg between light and darkness, passes away to- 
night. ‘Tou art now the firstborn of a house that 
uniteS the hopes of the Saxon with the furtunes of 
the Dane.” 

“Thinkest thou,” said Harold, with a stern compo- 
sure, “that I can have joy ana triumph in a brother's 
exile and woe?’’ | 

“Not now, and not yet, will the voice of thy true 
nature be heard; but the warmth of the sun brings the 
thunder, aud the glory of fortune wakes the storm of 
the soul,” 

“Kinswoman,” said Harold, with a slight curl of 
his lip, “by me, at least, have thy prophecies ever 
passed as the sough of the air; I leave my fortunes to 
the chance of mine own cool brain and strong’ arm. 

Vala between me and thee there is no bond.”’ 

The prophetess smiled softly. 

“And what thinkest thou, O self-dependent! what 

-thinkest thou is-the fate which thy brain and thine 
| arm shall win?” 

“The fate they have won already, Isee no Beyond. 

The fate of a man sworn to guard his country, love 

justicc, and do right.” 


The moon shone full on the heroic face of the young | 


earl as hespoke; and on its surface there seemed 
naught to belie the noble words. Yet the prophetess, 
gazing earnestly on that fair countenance, said, in a 


whisper, that, despite a reason singularly sceptical, 
for the age in which it had been cultured, thrilled to 
the Saxon’s heart, “Under that calm eye sleeps the 
soul of thy sire, and beneath that brow, so haught and 
so pure, works the genius that placed the kings of the 
north in the lineage of thy mother the Dane.” 

“Peace!” said Harold, almost fiercely; then, as if 
ashamed of his momentary irritation, he added, with a 
faint smile, “Let us not talk of these thipgs while my 
heart .is still sad and away from the thoughts of the 
world, with my brother thelonely outlaw, Night is 
on us, and the way is yet unsafe; for the king’s troops 
disbanded in haste, were made up of many who turn 
to robbers in peace. Alone, and unarmed, save my 
ateghar, I would crave a night’s rest under thy roof; 
and,’’—he hesitated, and a slight blush came over his 
cheek—‘and I would fain see if your grand-child is as 
fair as when I last looked on her blue eyes, that then 
wept for Harold ere he went into exile.” 


said the Vala, solemnly; “her tears flow from the 
fount of thy sorrows, and her smiles are the beams 
from thy joys. Forknow, O Harold! that Edith is thy 
earthly F'ylgia; thy fate and her fate are as one. And 
vainly as man would escape from his shadow, would 
soul wrench itself from the soul that Skulda hath linked 
to its doom.” 

Harold made no reply; but hisstep habitually slow, 
grew more quick and light, and this time his reason 
found no fanlt with the oracles of the Vala. 

As Hilda entered the hall, the various idlers accus- 
tomed to feed at her cost, were about retiring, sotve to 
their homes in the vicinity, some, appertaining to the 
household, to the dormitories in the old Roman villa. 

As Harold followed the Vala across the vast atrium, 
his face was recognized , and a shout of enthusiastic 
welcome greeted the popular earl. The only voices 
that did not swell that cry, were those of three monks 
from a neigboring convent, whe chose to wink at the 
supposed practices of the Morthwyrtha, from the 
affection they bore to her ale and mead, and the grat- 
itude they felt for her ample gifts to their convent. 

“One of the wicked house, brother,” whispered the 
monk. 

“Yea; mockers and scorners are Godwin and his 
lewd sons,” answered the monk. 

And all three sighed and scowled, as the door closed 
on the hostess and her stately guest. 

Two tall and not ungraceful lamps lighted the same 
chamber in which Hilda was first presented to the 
reader. The handmaids were still at their spindles, 
and nimbly shot the white web as the mistress en- 
tered. She paused, and her brow knit, as she eyed 
the work. | 

“But three parts done?” she said, “weave fast, and 


| weave strong.” 


Harold, not heeding the maids or the task, gazed 
inquiringly round, and from a nook near the window, 
Edjth sprang forward with a joyous cry, and a face 
all glowing with delight—sprang forward as if to the 
arms of a brother; but, within a step or so of the noble 
ateend gy stopped short and her eyes fell to the 
ground. 

Harold held his'breath in admiring silence. The 
child he had loved from her cradle stood before him 
asawoman. Even since we last saw her, in the inter- 


val between the spring and the autumn, the year had 


“Her tears are not at her command, nor her smiles,” 
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ripened the youth of the maiden, as it had mellowed 
the fruits of the earth; and her check was rosy with 
the celestial blush, and her form rounded to the name- 
less grace, which says that infancy is no more. 

He advanced and took her hand, but for the first 
time in his life in their greetings, he neither gave nor 
received the kiss. 

“You are no child now, Edith,” said he, involun- 
tarily; “but still set apart, I pray you some of the 
old childish love for Harold.” 

Edith’s charming lips smiled softly; she raised her 
eyes to his, and their innocent fondness speke through 
happy tears. 

ut few words passed in the short interval between 
Harold’s entrance and his retirement to the chamber 
prepared for him in haste. 

Edith following Hilda, proffered to the guest, on a 
salva of gold, spiced wines and confections; while 
Hilda, silently and unperceived, waved her seid-staff 
over the bed, and rested her pale hand on the pillow. 

“Nay, sweet cousin,” said Harold, smiling, “this 
is not one of the fashions of old, but rather, methinks, 
borrowed from the Frankish manners in the court of 
King Edward.” 

“Not so, Harold,” answered Hilda, quickly turning; 
“such was ever the ceremony due fo the Saxon king, 
when he slept in a subject’s house, ere our kinsmen 
the Danes introduced that unroyal wassail, which left 
subject and king unable to hold or to quaff cup, when 
the board was left for the bed.” 

“Thou rebukest, O Hilda, too tauntingly, the pride 


|? of Godwin’s house, when thou givest to his homely 


son the ceremonial of a king. But, so served, I envy 
not kings, fair Edith.” 

He took the cup, raised it to his lips, and when he 
placed it on the small table by his side, the women 
had left the chamber, and he was alone. He stood 
for some minutes absorbed in reverie, and his soliloquy 
ran somewhat thus: 

“Why said the Vala that Edith’s fate was inter- 
woven with mine? And why did I believe and bless 
the Vala, when she so said? Can Edith ever be my 
wife? The monk-king designs her for the cloister.— 
Woe, and well-a-day!_ Sweyn, Sweyn, let thy doom 
forewarn me! And ifI stand up in my place and 
say, ‘Give age and grief to the cloister—youth and 
delight to man’s hearth,’ what will answer the monks? 
‘Edith can not be thy wife, son of Godwin, for faiut 
and scarce traced though your affinity of blood, ye 
are within the banned degrees ofthe Church. Edith 
may be wife to another if thou wilt—barren spouse 
to the Church, or mother of children who lisp not Har- 
old’s name as their father.’ Out on these priests 
with their mummeries, and out on their war upon hu- 
man hearts.”’ 

His fair brow grew stern and fierce as the Norman 
duke’s in his ire; and had you seen him at that moment 
he would have seen the true brother of Sweyn. He 


man habituated to self-control, and advanced to the 
narrow window’ opened the lattice and looked ont. 
The moon was in all her splendor. The long 
deep shadows of the breathless forest checkered the 
silvery whiteness of open sward and intervening glade. 
Ghostly arose on the knoll before him the gray col- 
umns of the mystic Druid—dark and indistinct the 
bloody altar of the warrior god. But there his eye 


\\ 


roke from his thoughts with the strong effort of a 


was arrested; fur he thought that a pale phosphoric 
light broke from the mound with the bautastein, that 
rose from the Teuton altar. He thought, for he was 
not sure that it was not some cheat of the fancy. 
Gazing still, in the center of that light there appeared 
to gleam forth for one moment, a form of supernatural 
height. It was the form of aman, that seemed clad ~ 
in arms like those on the wall, leaning on a spear 

whose point was lost behind the shafts of the crom- 

mell. And the face grew in that moment distinct 
from the light which shimmered around it, a face lar 

as some early god’s, bnt stam with unutterable 

and solemn woe. He drew back a step, passed his 

hand over his eyes, and looked again. Light and the 

figure alike had vanished}-naught was seen save the 

gray columns and the dim fane. The earl’s lip curved 

in derisiou of his weakness. He closed the lattice 
undressed, knelt for a moment or so by the bed-side, 

and his prayer was brief and simple, nor accompanied 

with the crossings and signs customary in his age, 

He rose, extinguished the lamp, and threw himself 

on the bed. 

The moon, thus relieved of the lamp-light, came 
clear and bright through the room, shone on the tro- 
phied arms, and fell upon Harold’s face, casting its 
brightness on the pillow, on which the Vala had 
breathed her charm. And Harold slept—slept long— 
his face calm, his breathing regular; but ere the moon 
sunk and the dawn rose, the features were dark and 
troubled, and the breath came by gasps, the brow 
was knit, and the teeth clinched. 

At dawn, Harvld woke from uneasy and broken 
slumbers, and his eyes fell upon the face of Hilda, 
large and fair and unutterably calm, as the face of 
Egyptian sphinx. 

“Have thy dreams been prophetic, son of Godwin?” | 
said the Vala. 

“Our Lord forefend,” replied the earl, with unusual 
devoutness. 

“Tell them and let me read the rede; s&nse dwells 
in the voices of the night.” 

Harold mused and after a short pause he said: 

“Methinks, Hilda I can myself explain how those 
dreams came to haunt me” ; 

Then raising himself on his elbow, he continued, 
while he fixed his clear, penetrating eyes npon his 
hostess 

“Tell me frankly, Hilda, didst thou not cause some 
light to shine on yonder knoll’ by the mound and 
stone, within the temple of the Druids?” 

“Didst thou see a light, son of Godwin, by the altar 
of Thor, and over the bautastein of the mighty dead? 
a flame lambent and livid, like moonbeams collected 
over snow?” 

“So seemed to me the light.” | 

“No human hand ever kindled that flame which 
anounces the presence of the dead,” said Hilda with a 
tremulous voice. 

“What shape or what shadow of shape does that 
specter assume?”’ 

“It rises in,the midst of the flame pale as the mist on 
the mountain, and vast as the giants of old; with the 
sex, and the spear, and the shield, of the sons of 
Woden, Thou hast seen the scin-lecal” continued 
Hilda, looking full in the face of the earl. 

“If thou deceivest me not,” began Harold doubting 


still. 
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“Deceive thee! not to save the crown of the Saxon, 
dare I mock the might of the dead. Knowest thou 
not, on yon knoll, Aésk (the firstborn of Cerdic that, 
Father-king of the Saxons) has his grave where the 
mound rises green, and the stone gleams wan, by the 
altar of Thor. He smote the Britons in their temple, 
and he fell smiting. They buried him in his arms, and 
with the treasures his right hand had won. Fate 
hangs on the house of Cerdic, or the realm of the Saxon, 
when Woden calls the lseca of his son from the grave.” 

Hilda much troubled, bent her face over her clasped 
hands, and, rocking to and fro, muttered some runes 
unintelligible to the ear pf her listener. Then she 
turned to him, commandingly, and said: 

“Thy dreams, now, indeed are oracles, more true 
than living Vala could charm with the wand and the 
rune: Unfold them.” 

| And Har 1d told his dreams, and dreams were they of 
wondrous portent. He thought that he fell into a 
fearful chasm, and dead men’s bones gat him around, 


- and from a mitre on a trunkless skull came a hissing 


voice ‘Harold the scorner, thuu art ours,” and his 
limbs were bound by bands fine as gossamer, but they 
weighed on him like chains of iron. Then the specter 
he had seen rising from the knoll aruse and embraced 
him and left in his hands ashadowy scepter, and around 
him were thegns and chiefs in their armor, while a sea 
of blood lay beyond. And he saw two stars arise— 
one the star that. shone on the day of his birth and 


- another that grew fiercer and larger, while a voice 


declared ‘Lo the star that shone on the birth of the 
victor.” And as his dream faded away, he heard a 
full swell of music as the swell of an anthem in an 
aisle, a music like that he had heard in the train of 
King Edward in the halls of Winchester in the day 
that they crowned him King. 

Harold ceased, and the Vala slowly lifted her head 
from her bosom, and surveyed him in profuund silence, 
and with a that seemed vacant and meaningless. 

“Why dost thou look upon methus, aud why art 
thon so silent?” asked the earl. | 

“Tbe cloud is on my sight, and the burden is on 
my soul, and I cannot read thy rede,” murmured the 
Vala. “In thy dream lies thy future, as the wing of 
the moth in the web of the changing worm; but, 
whether for weal or for woe, thou ey, Riso through 
thy mesh, and spread thy plumes in the air.” 

[True the Vala’s words; ominous the dream, as the 
future will soon disclose.]—[1To BE CONTINUED ] 


A BEAR ADVENTURE. 


AN INCIDENT OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFES. 


Dick Barron was one of the most daring among the pioneers, 
and he appesred to be one of the most unfortunate. Together 
with otber neighbors, Dick had removed from Central Colo- 
rado to the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
His home was in a wildiy romantic and beautiful spot, and for- 
tune appeared to smile upon him, so far as his pecuniary mat- 
ters were concerned, for his lands yielded well in the summer, 
and oe mines gave a fair yield of ‘yellow dross” in the colder 
mono 

Bat death came to the family of Dick. 

The first stroke fell upon bis eldest boy, a lad of twelve 

ars of age. The little fellow was fond of hunting: and, with 

is rife, he would often venture a considerable distance from 
bis home, and sometimes was very successful in bringing down 
small game. But one day he was absent much beyond bis usual 
time, and a search discovered his mangled at lying at the 
bottom of a ledge of rocks. He had evidently fallen from 


above, and thus met 4d sudden and cruel fate. The blow fell 
heavily upon Dick and his wife. But the man bore bravely up 
under his grief, while the woman gave way to melancholy. 

Not long after, a second child—a little girl of five years of 
age—sickened and died. It now appeared as if Mrs. Barron 
would go mad; and for a time ber agony was terrible to behold. 
But this gradually subsided, and the mother begs.n rapidly to 
sink; and in a’sbort time after, she followed ber little one, 
leaving still another child—a daughter of three years of age— 
to the care of a stricken father. 

The grief of Dick was not of an explosive character; but it 
was deep and enduring. Still he had something yet to live for. 
and he went to work like a brave man to provide for his little 
Eva. Winter bad set in, and Dick had come to the conclusion 
to make as mu@h as possible in the mines before spring, and 
then to sell his property and go to San Francisco, where he 
could secure the advantages of education for his little one. 

For some time the _—- of Dick as well as himself had 
been much annoyed by theft. Several lambs and sheep had been 
killed, and poultry in large quantities stolen. There was a 
difference of opinion with regard to these depredations. Some 
said they were committed by Indians, others by wolves,*and 
others by bears. But as yet no snow had fallen; and as the 
ground was frozen very hard, no tracks could be seen. 

One morning, however, the alarm was given. A light snow 
had fallen during the night, and tracks were discovered. A 
large grizzly bear was the thief and despoiler, and he must be 
hunted down at once. It was not supposed that they would be 
obliged to go far to find the animal; and so Dick seized his 
rifle and joined the party, leaving his child still in bed. 

The tracks were fresh, and a dozen excited men were soon 
on the trail. In a sbort time they were upon the monster; but 
each man paused, turning their eyes towards Dick, and waiting 
for him to speak. Tke bear was standing near the cabin-door 
of Barron, gazing at the child, who was seated in the door-way, 
watching the movements of the animal with evident curiosity, 
but without exhibiting any signs of fear. 

Dick felt his very beart sink within him as he saw this; but 
his weakness passed away in an instant, and without removing 
his eyes from the bear, he asked: ““Men, can you use your 
rifes with steady hands ?”’ 

‘Yes,”’ replied several. 

“Then raise them and have them ready, Be sure your aim 
is good, and that every buliet would be buried in the body of 
the beast in case of firing. But hold your shots until I give 
the word,” 

Instantly every rifle was raised. 

Dick moved carefully around towards the back of the cabin. 
It was his intention to enter the window, seize his little one, 
draw her back, and closing the door, save her. But now the 
animal began to utter deep growls, and advance slowly towards 
Eva. The father saw this, and exclaimed, darling, get up, 
go into the house, and close the door. 

The child looked up, smiled, and then arose, attempting to 
do the bidding of the father. But the monster advanced with 
a fearful bow!, and as the door was closed against him, he 
struck it with one of his huge puws, shattering it into splin- 


ters. 

“T feared this. Fire; but be careful and not injure my child!” 
cried the father. 

He discharged his own piece, and at the same time a dozen 
other rifles rang out. The bear gave a most fearful howl, 
turned upon bis enemies, glaring upon them with eyes of fire, 
and seemed just on the point of springing upon them. Sud- 
denly, however, the beast appeared to change bis mind. Turn- 
ing = around, the monster entered the cabin. A shriek 
was instantly heard, and the father rushed forward, knife in 
band, to save his darlidg. But he was too late, for with a 
— the bear had dashed through the window, holding Eva 
in bis teeth. 

Off he ran with all his speed toward the highest mountain 
peak, while the cries of the little one came back to the ears of 
the balf.frantic father. . 

And now the monster began its ascent, bearing its precious 
burden. Onward it went, and upward, climbing forward, as 


.| rocks towering above rocks arose to obstruct its pathway. All 


the time it kept up its fearful howling, and for a time the wails 
of the child were heard; but they became fainter and fainter, 
until the sound could no longer be distinguished. At length it 
disappeared from view behind a jutting ledge. 

When the intention of the animal was first made apparent, 
& kind of terror seized upon every heart, and a cry of agon 
burst from every lip. And well might they have Ale en | 
for they now knew full well that the ferocious animal was a 
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she-bear, and that she was carrying the child to her eyrie den 
as food for ber cubs. 

For a time the father had stood with face blanched with 
despair, and with form trembling like the browned leaves 
which still clung to the trees around him. But that weakness 
was only momentary, for he became again the invincible father; 
and, with the speed of an antelope, he rushed for the cliffs, 
his eye fixed upon the point where the bear had disappeared 
with his loved darling, 

To any but the father, and to him under any other circum- 
stances, the journey would not only have been a weary, but 
almost an impossible one. But the anxious parent paused not 
for a instant. Indeed, he seemed to gain new strength and 
courage at every step. Nowa fearful rocky ledge would ob- 
struct his way, but he would mount upward, making a ladder 
of the frail twigs which hung to their sides. Onward and up- 
ward until the giddy height upon which he stood was horrible 
. contemplate. But he did not look back. His child was fur- 

er on. 

And now the point was reached where the bear was last 


seen. 

At fhis instant a strange sound fell upon the ears of the fa- 
ther. At first it was only the cry of a child. Then, mingllng 
with it, came the fierce growl of the she-bear, and following 
this, the yelping of cubs. Oh, what agony filled the father’s 
bosom at that moment! Could it be possible that the ravenous 
beasts were already in the act of devouring his treasure? 

Dick sank upon the solid rock, while the perspiration rolled 
in streams from his face and body. A blindness came over him, 
and he felt himself unable to move. 

Then came a voice from below. It exclaimed, ‘‘Courage, 
Dick. I'll be with you soon, and will yet save your child.” 

“Child! child!” murmured Dick, as he started up. ‘Yes, I 
must not give way to this weakness so long as my child yet 
lives; and I can hear its voice even now.” 

The poor father became strong again. He moved forward 
a few steps, and paced around a point of rock, from behind 
which came the sounds. 

A’ terrible sight met his gaze. 

The little girl was lying on her back upon a rock. The mon- 
ster was near her, holding her down with one of his huge paws, 
which was resting upon ber breast. The little one had ceased 

her strugglings, evidently in despair, and was now sobbing as 
ifs. oF little beart was broken. The bear was bleeding 
profuseiy, and had evidently fallen from very exhaustion. The 
bullets which had been sent into her body had given her, no 
doubt, ber mortal wound; but she was tenacious of life, and 
could accomplish much after that wound was received, before 
her life was yielded. Like the parent who now sought his 
daughter, the first thought of the bear was of her young; and 
a in her dying agony, she clung to the food she had brought 
them. 

Only a few feet higher up were the cubs. They saw the 
mother, and they appeared to anticipate a great feast; for the 
were struggling to reach it, while they lifted their young voi 
in chorus with that of their parent. 

Dick knew that he must save his child soon, or it would be 
too late. Soon he resolved to creep as near as possible to the 
monster, and then spring upon her with his knife; for, in his 
haste and excitement, he had dropped bis rifle. 

Just as he was moving forward, the bear turned, and their 
eyes met. The dying beast uttered a terrific howl, and then 
looked down at her victim. Then she glanced at her own cubs, 
and again towards Dick. Her expression seemed to say, “You 
will _ no mercy on my young; why should 1 have upon 
yours 

It was a dreadful suspense for Dick. He was satisfied that 
the bear could only live a few moments. But what might not 
occur in those moments? A ay 25 blow with her buge paw, 
and bis darling would be torn into fragments. A movement 
upon his part might cause this blow to fall. 

The hunter becomes so accustomed to the various animals 
with which he comes in contact, that be can almost read their 
very thoughts. Their actions can nearly always be interpreted 
correctly. So was it with Dick now. He saw the intentions of 

the bear, and he knew that his own action must be prompt and 
powerful, or it would be too late, 

He clutched his knife, and, with his arm nerved with desper- 
ation, hope, and fatherly love, he sprang directly at the throat 
of the monster, who received him with a tremendous howl, and 
with mouth wide open. 

Had the beast been uninjured, the struggle would have been 
of short duration. for the odds between a man and a grizzly 


bear would be as great as that between a lion and a mouse. 


| But the monster was now dying, and death was near. She re- 


tained all her courage and will, but not her strength. 

Dick gave her several rapid blows with his knife. She 
groaned almost as a human being would have done, and fell 
upon her side. But she recovered in an instant; and, striking 
Dick, she threw him to the earth. But the father had seized 
his beloved daughter, and, throwing it a little apart, she was 
now out of danger. 

Not so with himself. 


the beast were upon bis breast, and he could feel the sha 
claws entering his flesh. The two great, glassy eyes gl 
into his own, the terrible growl rang in his ears, the jaws were 
extended, the long white teeth glistened, and the blood-red 
tongue was ready to lap up his blood. He astraggled, but 
could not move. A moment more, and all would be over for 
him for ever, now the death-grip was fixed upon him. 

And to add to his agony, he bad seen his child spring up and 
run towards the edge of the cliff. It would be ed in pieces 
in falling , even as its brother had been. 

But would this be a misfortune, since the father must die? 
Would it not be better for her to join ber loved ones in another 
world, than to remain in this cold one, alone? 

Just at that instant, however, there came the report of a rifle. 
The bear relaxed her hold, and fell heavily upon the body of 
Dick. He rolled the animal away, and sprang to his feet. A 
friend had arrived in time, and not an instant too soon. He 
was holding Eva in his arms. She was not burt. 

The father could not help shedding tears over his rescued 
darling, for never before had she appeared half so dear to him. 
But he resolved not to expose her to any further danger of the 
kind, and so he twok an almost immediate departure for the 
home he had selected in the Golden State. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


ELEGANT TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, 
MAKE A CHAIN OF THE DESIRED LENGTH. 


lst Row.—3 chains, 1 treble,* 2 chains miss 2, 2 treble, 
repeat from star 

2d Row.—2 double chain into the 2 chains of the first loop, 
* 2 chains, (1 treble, 4 chains, 1 treble, 6 chains, 1 treble, 4 
chains, 1 treble, into second loop,) 2 double chain into the 
2 chain of next loop, repeat from star. : is 

3d Row.—Commence on the 2 double chain with 10 chains, 
* 1 double chain into the middle of the 5 loops below, 5 chains, 
1 double treble between the 2 double chain, 5 chains, repeat 
from star. 

4th Row.—Commence in the 5th chain below, 3 chains, 
* (1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble, into the middie 
chain of 5 chains below,) repeat from star. 

5th Row —* 4 chains, 1 treble between the first and second 
of the 3 treble, 6 chains, 1 treble between the second and third 
of the 3 treble, 4 chains, 1 double chain, between the first and 
second of the next 3 treble, 1 double chain between the 
second and third of the 3 treble, repeat from star. 

This forms exactly one side of the trimming; turn it round 
and commence at the end yon leave off at with the second and 
following rows, which will complete it, taking care to let the 
stitches of the second half be exactly parallel with those of the 


first. 


» 


beaut ful effect. 
A PAPER MASQUERADS. 


The New York “Home Journal”’ contains the following 
account of an entertainment given by a fashionable dreas-maker 
in that city:—“Madam Demorest celebrated Christmases ‘Eve in 
a delightful manner, at her fine establishment, No. 838 
Broadway, by giving a fancy paper dress ball to a number of 
her employees, numbering ove. one hundred. A nymber of 
invited guests participated in the festivities, and tne affair 
was really brilliant. The prominant feature was, of course, 
the material used for the costumes worn by the ladies. Dresses, 


| fans, head-dresses, and ornaments of all kinds, were made of 


delicately tinted paper, in such admirable imitation of real 
and costly fabrics, that, but for the rustle they created when 
their wearers moved about, one might bave n pardoned 
for believing that he had been translated to some fabulous 
realm, where were gathered the fairest dames and belles who 
have figured in fashionable society for the last three hundred 


years or 80.” 


He was now stretched flat upon his back, and both paws of. 


This worked in silk, the same color as the dress, has a very 


| 
| 
¢ 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT, . 


[OONTINUED] 
CHAPTSBR VI. 


White and Co., stumbled on a treasure in James Seaton. Your 
colonial clerk is not so narrow and apathetic as your London 
clerk, whose two objects seem to be, to learn one department 
only and not to do too much in that; but Seaton, a gentleman 
and a scholar, eclipsed even colonial clerks in this, that he 
omitted no opportunity of learning the whole business of White 
and Co.,and was also animated by a feverish zeal, that now 
and then provoked laughter from clerks, but was agreeable, as 
well as surprising, to White and Co. Of that zeal, his incurable 
passion was partly the cause. Fortunes had been made with 

eat rapidity in Sydney; and Seaton now conceived a wild 

ope of acquiring one, by some lucky hit, before Wardlaw 
could return to Helen Rolleston. And yet his common-sense 
said, if 1 was as rich as Croesus, how could she mate with me, a 
stained man. And yet his burning heart said, don t listen to 
reason; listen only tome. Try. 

And so he worked double tides; and, in virtue of his University 
education, had no snobbish notions about never putting bis 
hand to manual labor: he would lay down bis pen at any mo- 
ment, and bear a band to lift a chest, or roll a cask. Old White 
saw him thus multiply himself, and was so pleased that he 
raised bis salary one third. 

He never saw Helen Rolleston, except on Sunday. On that 
day he went to her church, and sat balf behind a pillar, and 
feasted his eyes and his heart upon ber. He lived sparingly, 
saved money, bought a strip of land, by payment of £10 dcepo- 
sit,and sold it in forty hours for £100 profit, and watched 
keenly for similar re on a larger scale; and ali for 
sg Struggling with a mountain: hoping against reason, and 

wor 


\ 


? 

White and Co. were employed to ship a valuable cargo on 
board two vessels chartered by Wardlaw and Son; the Shan- 
non, and the Proserpine. 

Both these ships lay in-Sydney harbor, and had takea in the 
bulk of their cargoes; but the supplement was the cream; for 
Wardlaw, in person, had warehoused eighteen cases of goid 
dust and ingots, and fifty of lead and smelted copper. They 
were all examined, and branded, by Mr. White, who had du- 
plicate keys of the gold cases. But the contents as a matter 
of habit and prudence were not described outside: but were 


‘marked Proserpine and Shannon, respectively; the mate of the 


Proserpine, who was in Wardlaw’s confidence, had written 
instructions to look carefully to the stowage of all these cases, 
and was in and out of the store one afternoon just before clos- 
ing, and measured the cubic contents of the cases, with a view 
to stowage in the respective vessels. The last time he came he 
seemed rather the worse for liquor; and Seaton, who accom- 
panied him, having stepped out a minute for something or 
other, was rather surprised on his return to find the door closed, 
and it struck him Mr. Wylie (that was the mate’s name) might 
be inside, the more so as the door closed very easily witha 
spring bolt, but it could only be opened by a key of peculiar 
construction. Seaton took out bis key, opened the door, and 
called to the mate: but received no reply. However, he took 
the ee omme to go round the store, and see whether Wylie, 
rendered somnolent by liquor, might not be lying oblivious 
among the cases: Wylie, however, was not to be seen, and Sea- 
ton finding himself alone did an unwise thing; he came and 
contemplated Wardlaw’s cases of metal and specie. (Men will 
go too near the thing that causes their pain.) He eyed them 

ith grief aed with desire, and could not restrain a sigh at 

ese material proofs of his rival’s wealth: the wealth that 
probably bad smoothed his way to General Rolleston’s home, 
and to his daughter’s heart; for wealth can pave the way to 
hearts, ay, even to hearts that cannot be. downright bought. 
This revery, no doubt, lasted longer than he thought, for pre- 
sently be heard the loud rattle of shutters going up below: it 
was closing time; he hastily closed and locked the iron shutters, 
and then went out and shut the door. 

He had been gone about two hours, and that part of the 
street, so noisy in business bours. was hushed in silence, all 
but aa occasional footstep on the flags outside, when s »mething 


_ mysterious occurred in the warehouse, now as dark as pitch. 


At an angle of the wall stood two large cases in a vertical 
position, with smaller cases lying at their feet: these two cases 


were about eight feet high, more or less. Well, bebind these 
cases suddenly flashed a feeble light, and the next moment two 


brown and sinewy hands appeared on the edge of one of the . 


cases,—the edge next the wall, the case vibrated and rocked a 
little, and the next moment there mounted on the top of it not 
a cat, nora monkey, as might have been expected, but an 
animal that in truth resembles both those quadrupeds, viz. a 
sailor; and need we say that sailor was the mate of the Proser- 


pine. He descended lightly from the top of the case bebind-+ 


which he had been jammed for hours, and lighted a dark lan- 
tern; and went softly groping about the store with it. 

This was a mysterious act, and would perhaps have puzzled 
the proprietors of the store even more than it would a stranger: 
for a stranger would have said at once this is burglary, or else 
arson: but those acquainted with the place would have known 
that neither of those crimes was very practicable. This enter- 
prising sailor could not burn down this particular store without 
roasting himself the first thing: and indeed he could not burn 
it down at all; for the roof was flat, and was in fact one gigan- 
tic iron tank, like the roof of Mr. Goding’s brewery. in London: 
and, by a neat contrivance of American origin, the whole tank 
could be turned in one moment to a shower bath, and drown a 
conflagration in thirty seconds or thereabouts. Nor could he 
rifle the place: the goods were greatly protected by their 
weight, and it was impossible to get out of the store without 
raising an alarm, and being searched. 


But, not to fall into the error of writers who underrate their 
readers’ curiosity and intelligence, and so deluge them with 
comments and explanations, we will now simply relate what 
Wylie did, leaving you to glean his niotives as this tale ad- 
vances. 

His jacket had large pockets, and he took out of thema 
bunch of eighteen bright steel keys, numbered, a set of new 
screw-drivers, a flask of ram, and two ship biscuits. 


He unlocked the eighteen cases marked Proserpine, &c., and; 
peering in with bis lantern, saw the gold dust and small ingots 
ar in parcels aud surrounded by Australian wool of the 

ighest possible quality. It was a luscious sight. He then 
proceeded to a heavier task; he unscrewed, one after another, 
pase of the cases marked Shannon, and the eighteen so 
selected, perhaps by private marks, proved to be packed close, 
and on a different system from the gold, viz., in pigs. or square 
blocks, three, or in some cases four, to each chest. Now, these 
two ways of packing the specie and the baser metal respec- 
tively, had the effect of producing a certain uniformity of 
weight in the thirty-six cases Wylie was inspecting: otherwise 
the gold cases would have been twice the weight of those that 
contained the baser metal; for lead is proverbially heavy, but 
under scientific tests is to gold as five to twelve, or there- 
abouts. 

In his secret and mysterious labour Wylie was often inter- 
rupted. Whenever he heard a step on the pavement outside, 
he drew the slide of his lantern and bid the light. If he had 
examined the iron shutters, he would have seen that his light 
could never gS through them into the street. But he was 
not aware of this. Notwithstanding these occasional interrup- 
tions, he worked so bard and continuously, that the perspiration 


ponred down him ere he bad unscrewed those eighteen chests 


containing the pigs of lead. However, it was done at last, and 


then he refreshed himself with a draught from bis flask. The | 


next thing was, he took the three pigs of lead ont of one of the 
cases marked Shannon, &c., and numbered fifteen, and laid 
them very gently on the floor. Then he transferred to that 


empty case the mixed contents of a case branded Proserpine 1, | 


&c., and this he did with the utmost care and nicety, lest gold | 


dust spilled shonld tell tales. And so be went on and amused 
himself by sbifting 
marked Proserpine, &c., into eighteen cases marked Shannon, 
&c., and refilling them with 
Mr. Wylie! Then he sat down on one of the cases Proserpine, 


and ate a biscuit and drank a little rum: not much: for at this | 
part of bis career he was avery sober man, though he could | 


feign drunkenness, or anything else. 


The gold was all at his mercy, yet he did not pocket an ounce 
of it; not even a penny-weight to make a wedding-ring for 
Nancy Rouse. Mr. Wylie had a vonscience, and a very original 
one it was; and, above all, he was very true to those he worked 


with. He carefully locked the gold cases up again, and resumed | 


the screw-driver, for there was another heavy stroke of work 
to be done; and he went at it like a man. He carefully 
screwed down again, one after another, all those eighteen cases 
marked Shannon, which he had filled with gold dust, and then, 
heating a sailor’s needle red-hot over his burning wick, he put 


e contents of the whole eighteen cases | 


e Shannon’s lead. Frolicsome | 
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his own secret marks. on those eighteen cases—marks that no 
eye but his own could detect. By this time, though a very 

werful man, he felt much exhausted, and would gladly have 
snatched an hour’s repose. But consulting bis watch by the 
light of his lantern, be found the sun had just risen. He retired 
to his place of concealment in the same cat-like way he had 
come out of it—that is to say, he mounted on the high cases, 
and then slipped down behind them, into the angle of the 
w soon as the office opened, two sailors, whom he had care- 
fully instructed over-night, came with a boat for the cases; the 
warebouse was upened in consequence, but they were informed 
that Wylie must be present at the delivery. 

“Ob, he won’t be long,” said they; he told us he would 

eet us here.” 

” There was a considerable delay, and a good deal of talking, 
and presently Wylie was at their backs, and putin his word, 

Seaton was greatly surprised at finding him there, and 
asked him where he had sprung from. 

“Mel” said Wylie, jocosely, “why, I hailed from Davy Jones’s 
locker last.” 

“I never heard you come in,” said Seaton, thoughtfully. 

“Well, sir,”’ replied Wylie, civilly, “a man does learn to go 
like a cat on board ship, that is the truth. I came in at the 
door like my betters; but I thought I heard you mention my 
name, so I made no noise. Well, here Iam, any way, and— 
Jack, how many trips can we take these thundering chests in? 
Let us see, re Ra for the Proserpine, and forty for the Shan- 
noo. Is that correct, sir?” 

“Perfectly. 

“Then, if you will deliver them, I’ll check the delivery a- 

board the lighter there; and then we'll tow her alongside the 
hips.” 
Seaton called up two more clerks, and sent one to the boat, 
and one on board the barge. The barge was within hail, so 
the cases were checked as they passed out of the store, and 
checked again at the small boat, and also on board the lighter. 
When they wereall cleared out, Wylie gave Seaton his receipt 
for them, and, — a steam-tug in attendance, towed the 
lighter alongside the Shabnon first. 

Seaton carried the receipt to his employer. 

“But, sir,” said he, “is this regular for an officer of the Pros- 
erpine to take the Shannon’s cargo from us?” 

“No, it is not regular,” said the old gentleman, and he look- 
ed through a window, and summoned Mr. Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle explained that the Proserpine shipped the gold, 
which was the more valuable consignment, and that he saw no 
barm in the officer, who was so highly trusted by the merchant 
(on this and on or occasions), taking out a few-tons of lead 
and copper to the Shannon. 

“ Well, sir,” oy I was to go out and see 
the chests stowed in those vessels 

“I think you are making a fuss about nothing,” said Hard- 

le. 
tie White was of the same opinion, but, being too wise to 
check zeal and caution, told Seaton he might go for his own 

tisfaction. 
a with some difficulty, got a little boat and pulled 
across the harbor. He found the Shannon bad shipped all the 
chests marked with her name; and the captain and mate of the 
Proserpine were beginning to ship theirs. He paddled under 
the Proserpine’s stern. 

Captain Hudson, a rough salt, sang out, and asked him 
roughly what he wanted there. . 

“Q, it is all right,” said the mate; “he is come for your re- 
ceipt and Hewitt’s. Be smart now, men; two on board, sixteen 
to come.” 

ieues saw the chests marked ine stowed in the Pros- 
erpine, and went ashore with Captain Hewitt’s receipt of forty 
cases on board: the Shannon, and Captain Hudson’s of eighteen 
on board the Proserpine. 

As he landed be a Lloyd’s agent, and told him what a 
valuable freight he had just shipped That Sy rte merely 
remarked that both ships were underwritten in Sydney by the 
owners; but the freight was insured in London, no doubt. 

There was still something about this business Seaton did not 
quite like; perbaps it was in the haste of the shipments, or in 
the manner of the mate. At all_events, it was too slight and 
subtle to be communicated to others with any hope of con- 
vincing them; and, moreover, Seaton could not but own to 
himself that be hated Wardlaw. and was, perhaps, no fair 
judge of his acts, and even of the acts of his servants. 

And soon a blow fell that drove the matter out of his bead 
and his heart. Miss Helen Rolleston calied at the office, and, 


standing within a few feet of him, handed Hardcastle a letter 
from Arthur Ward!aw, directing that the ladies’ cabin on board 
the Shannon sbould be placed at her disposal. 

Hardcastle bowed low to Beanty and Station, and promised 
her the best possible accommodation on board the Shannon, 
bound for England next week. 

As she retired, she cast one = glance ronnd the office in 
search of Seaton’s beard. But he had reduced its admired 
luxoriance, and trimmed it to a narrow mercantile point. She 
did not know his other features from Adam, and little thought 
that young man, bent double over his paper, was her preserver 
aod protege, still less that he was at this moment cold as ice, 
and quivering with misery from head to foot, becanse her own 
— had just told him that she was going to England in the 

baonon. 


Heart-broken, but still loving nobly, Seaton d him- 
self down to the harbor, and went slowly on board Shan- 
non to secure Miss Rolleston every comfort. 

Then, sick at heart as he was, he made inquiries igo the con- 
dition of the vessel which was tu be trusted with 80 precious 
a freight; and the old boatman who was rowing him, hearing 
bim make these inquiries, told him he himself was always about, 
a nuticed the Shannon’s pumps were going every blessed 
night. 

a carried this intelligence directly to Lloyd’s agent; he 
sa the ship, and ordered her into the graving dock 
or repairs. 

Then Seaton, for White and Co., wrote to Miss Rolleston 
that the Shannon was not sea-worthy and could not sail for a 
month, at the least. 

The lady simply acknowledged Messrs. White’s communica- 
tion, and Seaton breathed again. 

Wardlaw had made Miss Rolleston promise him faithfully to 
sail that month in his ship the Shannon. Now she was a slave 
to her word, and constant of purpose; so when she found that 
she could not sail in the Shannon, sbe called again on Messrs. 
White, and took her passage in the Proserpine, the essential 
thing to her mind was to sail when she had promised, and to go 
in a ship that belonged to ber lover. 

The Proserpine was to sail in ten da 

Seaton inquired into the state of the Proserpine. She was a 
a sound vessel, and there was no excuse for detaining 

er 


Then he wrestled long and hard with the selfish part of his 
great love. Instead of turning sullen, he set himself to ca 
out Helen Rolleston’s will. He went on board the Proserpine 
and chose her the best stern cabin. 

General Rolleston had ordered Helen’s cabin to be furnished, 
and the agent had put in the nsual things, sueh as a standing 
bedstead with drawers beneath, chest of drawers, small table, 
two chairs, wash-stand, looking-glass, and swinging-lamp. 

But Seaton made several visita to the ship, and effected the 
following arangements at bis own cost. He provided a neat 
cocoa mat for her cabin-deck for comfort and fvothold; he un- 


pane plate glass; he fitted venetian blinds, and bung two little 
rose-colored curtains to each of the windows; all so om 
as to be easily removed in case it should be neceasary to P 
dead-lights in stormy weather. He glazed the door leading to 
her bath-room and quarter gallery with plate glass; he pro- 
vided her with a light easy-chair, slung and fitted with grummets, 
to be hung on hooks screwed into the beams in the midship of 
the cabin. On this Helen coald sit and read, and so become 
insensible to the motion of the ship. He fitted a small book- 
case, with a button, which could be raised when a book might 
be wanted; he fixed a strike-bell in her maid’s cabin, commu- 
nicating with two strikers in Helen’s cabin; he selected books, 
taking care that the voyages and travels were prosperous ones. 
No “‘Seaman’s Recorder.” “Life-boat Journal,” or “Shipwrecks 
and Disasters in the British Navy.” , 

Her cabin was the after-cabin on the starboard side, was en- 
tered through the cuddy, had a door communicating with the 
quarter gallery, two stern windows, and a dead-eye on deck. 
The waid s cabin was the port after-cabin; doors opened into 
cuddy and quarter gallery. And a fine tronble Miss Rolleston 
had to get a maid to yy her: but at lasta young woman 
offered to go with her for high wages, demurely suppression 
the fact that she had just married one of the sailors. and woul 
have gladly gone for nothing. Her name was Jane Holt, and 
her husband’s, Michael Donovan. 


mate and the captain talking together, and looking at bim with 


unfriendly eyes—scowling at him would hardly too strong 


shipped the regular six-paned stern windows, and put in single 


In one of Seaton’s visits to the Proserpine he detected the © 
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FISH FARMING. 

At atime when many of our readers are curious 
as to the possibility of artificially raising fish as an 
article of food, we think the following from a late num- 
ber of Cassel’s Magazine will prove both useful and 
interesting: 

“We have cultivated the land in a most painstaking 
manner for thousands of years, but, with few excep- 


tions, the ocean and the river have been treated as. 
wild hunting-grounds, in which as much depends upon 


the luck as the intelligence of the hunter. The rea- 
soning being would say, what is applicable to the 
sheep or ox, is applicable to the salmon, or the trout, 
or the oyster; but there are very few of us that reason: 
at all events, the idea of artificially breeding the scaly 
flecks of the ocean has not been adopted by civilized 
man excepting in a few instances. The art has, in- 
deed, been found and lost, possibly, more than once, 
and only one nation—the nation that we still persist 
in calling barbarous—has from the depths of antiquity 
cultivated the crops of the water, as they also did the 
wot of the land. That nation is the Chinese. It 
really seems as though the germs of all modern ideas 
have long been nourished by that wonderful people. 
Pisciculture is an ancient science among them. They 
hatch fish eggs among their paddy fields, having first 
gathered the eggs from the spawning beds in the rivers; 
as soon as the fish are hatched, they are placed in com- 
partments in the river, staked off from each other by 
matting, just as our fields are divided by hedges. The 
flocks of young fishes are driven from water pasture 
to water pasture, just as we drive sheep to fresh 
pres grenens. Nay, in order to expedite the 
atching, they sometimes resort to the fullowing in- 
genious process: They take hen eggs, suck out the 
contents through a small hole, and refill the shell with 
the ova of the fish they wish to hatch. These eggs 
they place under a brood hen, and in a few days they 
are so advanced that they only have to break the 
shell into warmed water, and the ova 
1 know the surprise of the old 

hen when she finds her chicks swimming upon the 
water, but what is that to her hatching fishes, and 
seeing them all swim out of sight? The consequence 
of this artificial hatching of the ova is, that the enor- 
mons waste that occurs in the natural process is obvi- 
ated, and fish food, as a consequence, is plentiful 
throughout the densely-populated Celestial Empire. 
Weare told that nothing astonishes a Chinaman more 
than the dearness of fish when hé comes to Europe. 
Are these so very wrong in calling us the outer 
barbarians? It is possible that by the way of India 
the Romans gained from the Chinese the art of pieci- 
culture, which they undoubtedly well understood. 
The wealthy Italians of antiquity used to keep and 
breed stores of fish that seem monstrous even in these 
days. Fish in antique Italy were bred for variety, 
and flavor, and size, with an ingenuity that outshines 
all our effurts in the stock market. They crossed and 


recrossed the breeds, we are told until they produced 


strange varieties. 

In Catholic times pisciculture was to a certain ex- 
tent practised—that is, fresh-water fish were kept in 
ponds and fed for the table; but the art of collecting 
the ova and vivifying it was not known to our ances- 
tors, neither was it known to the French until the vast 
consumption of fish in that country led to their almost 
total destruction in the rivers. The first person who 
discovered the reason of the failure of the supply, 
and made known the remedy, was a peasant of the 
name of Joseph Rémy, living on-one of the tributaries 
of the Moselle. Knowing the enormous number of 
ova deposited by a single fish, he felt sure that if they 
were all fecundated, the rivers of France could supply 
far more than the demands made upon them. But he 


speedily ascertained that enormous numbers of the . 


eggs either never came to life, or were destroyed in 
the earlier stages of existence. He determined there- 
fore to make experiments upon fecundated eggs, and 
his success was such that the French government 
gave him a pension, and took upon itself the duty of 
supplying young fish to all persons that applied for 
them. Peérsons are appointed near the various rivers 
to capture the fish when they are just about to spawn. 
This process is not left to the unaided efforts of the 
gravid fish, but is performed artificially by the egg 
collectors in the following manner, which we quote 
from Mr. James Bertram’s interesting volume on the 
Fish Farms of the World, from which many of the 
facts in this paper have been collected :— 


“Well, first catch your fish; and here I may state 


that the male salmon are a great deal scarcer than the . 


female ones, but fortunately one of the former will 
milt two or three of the latter, so that the scarcity is 
not so much felt as it otherwise would be. The fish, 
then, having been caught, it should be seen before 
operating that the spawn is perfectly matured, and 
that being the case, the salmon should be held in a 
large tub, well buried in the water it contains, while 
the hand is gently pressed along its abdomen, when, 
if the ova be ripe, the eggs will flow out like so many 
peas. The eggs must be carefully soused or waslied, 
and the water should then be poured off. The male 
salmon may be handled in a similar way, the contact 
of the milt immediately changing the eggs into a bril- 
liant pink color. After befng washed, the eggs may 
be ladled ont into the breeding boxes, and safely left 
to come to maturity in due season.’ Great care is 
necessary to supply each kind of egg with its appro- 
priate water in the hatching-boxes. This is a very 
important point, as some fish like clear, others fat and 
muddy streams. Up to the close of the season 1863- 
64, no less than one hundred and eleven million fresh 
water fish-eggs had been distributed, the greater por- 
tion to the waters of France; of these, forty-one million 
were the eggs of salmon and trout. The result is, the 
French streams are regaining their productive power, 
and an immense increase to the food of the country is 
thus provided. The science of pisciculture having 
been set afoot by the government, it has been taken 
up by many private individuals, and establishments 
for the rearing of fish of all kinds are rapidly spread- 
ing over the country.” 


In addition to millions of fish artificially raised and 
turned into the river Tay, the lessees of the River Dee 
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Salmon Fisheries have also adopted the artificial sys- 
tem of breeding, and at the Galway fisheries large 
numbers of young fish have been placed in the rivers 
with very great success. The salmon and trout are 
the only fish operated upon by the large proprietors 
and trustees of the great rivers, but the ova of any 


‘ fish may be as successfully hatched. Eggs may be 


as well manipulated in a tea-saucer, by the aid of a 
running tap, as in the best arranged breeding estab- 
lishments; and those having running water or rivers 
at their disposal may try their hand upon the accli- 
matisation of foreign fish. 

If so much has been accomplished elsewhere, and 
with a process so simple, there can exist no reason 
why our citizens should not try their hands at fish 
culture. Supposing our streams do not furnish all the 
requisite varieties, the eggs of any kind of fish we 
may desire can be obtained as easily as cuttings of 
trees, or plants from east or west. Appropriately 
packed, they can with very little loss be transmitted 
by post. Once fish eulture is successfully introduced 
amongst us, we shall not only have an abundance of 
one of the cheapest and healthiest kinds of food at 
eur command, but our tables will exhibit a variety and 
luxury at present unattainable. 


OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF TEACH- 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


BY TULLIDGE. 
0. 
REVIEW OF MR. CURWIN’S SYSTEM. 
OONO. UDED. 

I have explained the nature of the tonic sol fa of 
Mr. Curwin’s, the old system, and Mr. Hullali’s, so 
that the reader may not mix up one method with the 
other, but give to each its proper name. 

The tonic sol fa is taught both in England and 
America by the old notation. 

So far as the history of Mr. Curwin’s system is 
concerned, it was invented by Mias Glover. Mr. Cur- 
win’s Manual says that ber method was in practise 
ten years before the English Government Singing 
Class-book had been published—a system which Mr. 
Hullah taught by. 

There is ne doubt but the method was much im- 
proved by the revision effected by Mr. Curwin, Mr. 
Hogarth, and others whom he called to his assistance, 
but still the originality is due to Miss Glover. ? 

The great secret of Mr. Curwin’s success was his 
powerful eloquence as a lecturer. This gentleman 
was educated for a clergyman, and by this his voca- 
tion he obtained. much influence among the Baptist, 
Independent, and Methodist bodies. With this pa- 
tronage, he could dispense with Government assist- 
ance reudered to Mr. Hullah’s system. 


NOTICE TO ALL WISHING TO SUSCRIBE. 


Our friends in the settlements are informed that all 
persons needing it, will be credited until after har- 
vest. None need fear being unable to pay in corse- 
quence of destruction of their crops by grasshoppers, 
as in that case we will grant any further reasonable 
time. 


An Easy Way To Pay ror tae Macazing.—Procure 
the names and certificates of half-a-dozen respectable 
subscribers who will pay on the above easy terms, 
and b typo for the year’s subscription will be for- 
warded. 


Back Nuxsers.—Any of our subscribers or agents 
having Nos. 7, 8, or 9, of this Magazine sent to them 
by mistake, will confer a favor by enclosing them in 
a wrapper, and returning them per post to this office, 


.| as we need them to complete our volumes. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— Correspondence is invited from our friends. 


Quex'st.— Zoroaster was the great Persian reformer. As with most 
other reformers, his system was afterwards much adulierared. Consider- 
ing the wonderful influence that attended his preachings, and the way in 
which he was able to impress his faith upon milliona, it is not tvo much 
to su)/pose that he was providentially raised up, and, to a degree, super- 
naturally assisted. Although, like Confocius [the great Chinese Reformer] 
his system did not contain all truth, it seems to have contained just about 
as much as such wild and crude natures as those of the Persians could 
submit to. We have no hesitation im saying that, in certain conditions of 
mankind, half a truth Is safer if not more valuable to them than the truth 
pure and unadulterated. It takes the very highest nat not simply to 
appreciate, but to use withoat abase the whole trath on any subject re- 
specting themsel vea and God. 


Quvassia.—Of the two climates, the English is the best for the preserva-_ 


tion of the compicxion. The greater beat and dryness of the American 
atmosphere tends to dry up and give an aged appearance at a mach earlier 
period than in England. Of course there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween differeut portions of America, and much depends, again, upon the 
opportunities persons have of taking care of themselves. The ladies of 
this Territory, who are anxious to preserve their good looks as long as 
poesible, ought to be very thankful for the great increase of rain in these 
parts. They will be ‘“‘scrumptiously” lovely for at least ten years longer 
in consequence . 

Tsomas —The Isthmus of Suez canal is no myth; it is in actual course 
of construction. It is anticipated that ships will before long pass through 
it. 


InvVEFsTIGATOR.—There are several references to ancient prophecies in 


favor of Jesus made by the writers of the gospels, which on examination 
do not very clearly appear to apply tohim. One passage states that he 


went to Nazareth that the prophecy m ght be fulfilled which says, “he - 


shall be called a Nazarine.” Oa reference to the passage indi ated it is 
found to be a statement made respecting Samson. Ano-her passage statics 
that he was born of a virgin that the Scriptare might be fuifilled wuich 
says, ‘ Behold a virgin shall be with child, and bring forth a son,” &c. 
Un applying te Isaiah we find him using the language quoted, but he tells 
us in addition that before the child in question shail know enough to re- 
tuse good irom evil. a certain land that Ahaz. the then king of Judah, ab- 
horred should *‘be or-aken of both her kiugs,” Isalah Tth chap. 1lé6v. This 
puts the event down in the days ef Ahaz instead of those of the apostles. 
There are other applications which appear inconsistent with the ase made 
of them '-y t'-e gospel writers. some iocorrect references to prophecies 
were, deubtless, made by the copyists of the ancient manuscripts after the 


death of the oriyin«l writers, who, when they came across an event which 


they thought avreed with a certain prophecy, made a note in the margin of 
the manuscript that this or that was done that sa-h a scripture migh: be 
fulfilled. These side notes and comments were probibly by copyists after 
them again, incorporated in the body of the narrative. 


J. P.—Disraeli, the present prime minister of Eagiand, is @2 years of 
age; the Earl of Derby nearly 16; Juha Bright is 57. 


Watrer.—The Railroad will be equally useful whether it goes north of 
the Lake or comes south to this city. In the former case there will doubt- 
less be a branch line to this city. A very basy period for at least twe 
years reems inevitable. In all prebability the invitation which the propri- 
etors of the line will extend to all who will settle along its course, taken 
together with the natural and rapid filling up of these surrounding Terri- 
tories will keep produce of all kinds at a high figure for the period mamed_ 
One blessing will be that books gn‘ literature will be more come-at-able as 


| the iniquitous postal :aw with regard to these Territories will be repealed. 
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FOUL PLAY. 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
[OONTINUED] 
CHAPTSBR VI. 
White and Co., stumbled on a treasure in James Seaton. Your 


colonial clerk is not so narrow and apathetic as your London 


clerk, whose two objects seem to be, to learn one department 
ony and not to do too much in that; but Seaton, a gentleman 
and a scholar, eclipsed even colonial clerks in this, that he 
omitted no opportunity of learning the whole business of White 
and Co., and was also animated by a feverish zeal, that now 
and then provoked laughter from clerks, but was agreeable, as 
well as surprising, to White and Co. Of that zeal, his incurable 
passion was y the cause. Fortunes had been made with 
hy rapidity in Sydney; and Seaton now conceived a wild 

pe of acquiring one, of some lucky hit, before Wardlaw 


could return to Helen Rolleston. And yet his common-sense 


- paid, if I was as rich as Croesus, how could she mate with me, a 


stained man. And yet his burning heart said, don t listen to 
reason; listen only to me. Try. 

And so he worked double tides; and, in virtue of his University 
education, had no snobbish notions about never putting bis 
hand to manual labor: he would lay down bis pen at any mo- 
ment, and bear a band to lift a chest, or roll a cask. Old White 
saw bim thus multiply himself, and was so pleased that he 
raised bis salary one third. 

He never saw Helen Rolleston, except on Sunday. On that 
day he went to her church, and sat half behind a pillar, and 
feasted his eyes and his heart upon her. He lived sparingly, 
saved money, bought a strip of land, by payment of £10 depo- 
sit,and sold it in forty hours for £100 profit, and watched 
keenly for similar oP ortunities on a larger scale; and all for 
zon Struggling with a mountain: hoping against reason, and 

wor 


White and Co. were employed to ship a valuable cargo on 
board two vessels chartered by Wardlaw and Son; the Shan- 
non, and the Proserpine. 

Both these ships lay in-Sydney harbor, and had takea in the 
bulk of their cargoes; but the supplement was the cream; for 
Wardlaw, in person, had warehoused eighteen cases of gold 
dust and ingots, and fifty of lead and smelted copper. They 
were all examined, and branded, by Mr. White, who had du- 
plicate keys of the gold cases. But the contents as a matter 
of habit and prudence were not described outside: but were 
marked Proserpine and Shannon, respectively; the mate of the 
Proserpine, who was in Wardlaw’s confidence, had written 
instructions to look carefully to the stowage of all these cases, 
and was in and out of the store one afternoon just before clos- 
ing, and measured the cubic contents of the cases, with a view 
to stowage in the respective vessels. The last time he came he 
seemed rather the worse for liquor; and Seaton, who accom- 
panied him, having stepped out a minute for something or 
other, was rather surprised on his return to find the door closed, 
and it struck him Mr. Wylie (that was the mate’s name) might 
be inside, the more so as the door closed very easily with a 
spring bolt, but it could only be opened by a key of peculiar 
construction. Seaton took out his key, opened the door, and 
called to the mate: but received no reply. However, he took 
the precaution to go round the store, and see whether Wylie, 
rendered somnolent by liquor, might not be lying oblivious 
among the cases: Wylie, however, was not to be seen, and Sea- 
ton finding himself alone did an unwise thing; he came and 
contemplated Wardlaw’s cases of metal and specie. (Men will 
go too near the thing that causes their pain.) He eyed them 

ith grief aad with desire, and could not restrain a sigh at 

e material proofs of his rival’s wealth: the wealth that 
probably bad smoothed his way to General Rolleston’s home, 
and to bis danghter’s beart; for wealth can pave the way to 
hearts, ay, even to hearts that cannot be downright bought. 
This revery, no doubt, lasted longer than he thought, for pre- 
sently be heard the loud rattle of shutters going up below: it 
was closing time; he hastily closed and locked the iron shutters, 
and then went out and shut the door. 

He had been gone about two hours, and that part of the 
street, so noisy in business bours. was hushed in silence, all 
but aa occasional footstep on the flags outside, when s »mething 

_ mysterious occurred in the warehouse, now as dark as pitch. 

At an angle of the wall stood two large cases in a vertical 

position, with smaller cases lying at their feet: these two cases 


were about eight feet high, more or less. Well, behind these 
cases suddenly flashed a feeble light, and the next moment two 


brown and sinewy hands appeared on the edge of one of the .- 


cases,—the edge next the wall, the case vibrated and rocked a 
little, and the next moment there mounted on the top of it not 
a cat, nor 2 monkey, as might have been expected, but an 
animal that in truth resembles both those quadrupeds, viz. a 
sailor; and need we say that sailor was the mate of the Proser- 
pine. He descended lightly from the top of the case behind-+ 
which he had been jammed for hours, and lighted a dark lan- 
tern; and went softly groping about the store with it. 

This was a mysterious act, and would perhaps have puzzled 
the proprietors of the store even more than it would a stranger: 
for a stranger would have said at once this is burglary, or else 
arson: but those acquainted with the place would have known 
that neither of those crimes was very practicable. This enter- 
prising sailor could not burn down this particular store without 
roasting himself the first thing: and indeed he could not burn 
it down at all; for the roof was flat, and was in fact one gigan- 
tic iron tank, like the roof of Mr. Goding’s brewery in London: 
and, by a neat contrivance of American origin, the whole tank 
could be turned in one moment to a shower bath, and drown a 
conflagration in thirty seconds or thereabouts. Nor could he 
rifle the place: the goods were greatly protected by their 
weight, and it was impossible to get out of the store without 
raising an alarm, and being Searched. 


But, not to fall into the error of writers who underrate their 
readers’ curiosity and intelligence, and so deluge them with 
comments and explanations, we will now simply relate what 
Wylie did, leaving you to glean his niotives as this tale ad- 
vances. 

His .jacket had large pockets, and he took out of them a 
bunch of eighteen bright steel keys, numbered, a set of new 
screw-drivers, a flask of rum, and two sbip biscuits. 


He unlocked the eighteen cases marked Proserpine, &c., and, 
peering in with bis lantern, saw the gold dust and small ingots 
— in parcels aud surrounded by Australian wool of the 

ighest possible quality. It was a luscious sight. He then 
proceeded to a heavier task; he unscrewed, one after another, 
eighteen of the cases marked Shannon, and the eighteen so 
selected, perhaps by private marks, proved to be packed close, 
and on a different system from the gold, viz., in pigs. or square 
blocks, three, or in some cases four, to each chest. Now, these 
two ways of packing the specie and the baser metal respec- 
tively, had the effect of producing a certain uniformity of 
weight in the thirty-six cases Wylie was inspecting: otherwise 
the gold cases would have been twice the weight of those that 
contained the baser metal; for lead is proverbially heavy, but 
under scientific tests is to gold as five to twelve, or there- 
abouts. 

In his secret and mysterious labour Wylie was often inter- 
rupted. Whenever he heard a step on the pavement outside, 
he drew the slide of his lantern and bid the light. If he had 
examined the iron shutters, he would have seen that his light 
could never crag through them into the street. But he was 
not aware of this. Notwithstanding these occasional interrup- 
tions, he worked so hard and continuously, that the perspiration 
poured down him ere he had unscrewed those eighteen chests 
containing the pigs of lead. However, it was done at last, and 
then he refreshed himself with a draught from his flask. The 
next thing was, he took the three pigs of lead out of one of the 
cases marked Shannon, &c., and numbered fifteen, and laid 
them very gently on the floor. Then he transferred to that 
empty case the mixed contents of a case branded Proserpine |, 
&c., and this he did with the utmost care and nicety, lest gold 
dust spilled shonld tell tales. And so he went on and amused 
himself by sbifting the contents of the whole eighteen cases 
marked Proserpine, &., into eighteen cases marked Shannon, 
&c., and refilling ‘them with the Shannon’s lead. Frolicsome 
Mr. Wylie! Then he sat down on one of the cases Proserpine, 
and ate a biscuit and drank a little ram: not much: for at this 
part of bis career he was avery sober man, though he could 
feign drunkenness, or anything else. 


The gold was all at his mercy, yet he did not pocket an ounce 
of it; not even a penny-weight to make a wedding-ring for 
Nancy Rouse. Mr. Wylie had a vonscience, and a very original 
one it was; and, above all, he was very true to those he worked 
with. He carefully locked the gold cases up again, and resumed 
the screw-driver, gr there was another heavy stroke of work 
to be done; and he went at it like a man. He carefully 
screwed down again, one after another, all those eighteen cases 
marked Shannon, which he had filled with gold dust, and then, 
heating a sailor’s needle red-hot over his burning wick, he put 
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his own secret marks on those eighteen cases—marks that no 
eye but his own could detect. By this time, though a very 
powerful man, he felt much exhausted, and would gladly have 
snatched an hour’s repose. But consulting bis watch by tb. 
light of his lantern, he found the sun had just risen. He retired 
to his place of concealment in the same cat-like way he had 
come out of it—that is to say, he mounted on the bigh cases, 
and then slipped down behind them, into the angle of the 
— soon as the office opened, two sailors, whom he had care- 
fully instructed over-night, came with a boat for the cases; the 
warehouse was upened in consequence, but they were informed 
that Wylie must be present at the delivery. 

“Ob, he won’t be long,” said they; he told us he would 

eet us here.” 
There was a considerable delay, and a good deal of talking, 
and presently Wylie was at their backs, and put in his word, 

Seaton was greatly surprised at finding him there, and 
asked him where he had sprung from. ; 

“Mel” said Wylie, jocosely, “why, I hailed from Davy Jones’s 
locker last.” 

“JT never heard you come in,” said Seaton, thoughtfully. 

“Well, sir,”’ replied Wylie, civilly, “a man does learn to go 
like a caton board ship, that is the truth. I came in at the 
door like my betters; but [ thought I heard you mention my 
name, so I made no noise. Well, here Iam, any way, and— 
Jack, how many trips can we take these thundering chests in? 
Let us see, eighteen for the Proserpine, and forty for the Shan- 
noo. Is sir?”’ 

“Perfectly. 

“Then, if you will deliver them, I'll check the delivery a- 
board the lighter there; and then we'll tow her alongside the 

ips.” 
Pie called up two more clerks, and sent one to the boat, 
and one on board the barge. The barge was within hail, so 
the cases were checked as they passed out of the store, and 
checked again at the small boat, and also on board the lighter. 
When they wereall cleared out, Wylie gave Seaton his receipt 
for them, and, having a steam-tug in attendance, towed the 
lighter alongside the Shabnon first. : 

Seaton carried the receipt to his employer. 

“But, sir,’’ said he, “is this regular for an officer of the Pros- 
erpine to take the Shannon’s cargo from us?” 

“No, it is not regular,” said the old gentleman, and he look- 
ed through a window, and summoned Mr. Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle explained that the Proserpine shipped the gold, 
which was the more valuable consignment, and that he saw no 
barm in the officer, who was so highly trusted by the merchant 
(on this and on former occasions), taking out a few -tons of lead 
and copper to the Shannon. 

“Well, sir,” ey — oe I was to go out and see 
the chests stowed in those vessels 

“] think you are making a fuss about nothing,’”’ said Hard- 

tle. 
a White was of the same opinion, but, being too wise to 
check zeal and caution, told Seaton he might go for his own 

tisfaction. 
" Sede with some difficulty, got a little boat and pulled 
across the harbor. He found the Shannon had shipped all the 
chests marked with her name; and the captain and mate of the 
Proserpine were beginning to ship theirs. He paddled under 
the Proserpine’s stern. 

Captain Hudson, a rough salt, sang out, and asked him 
roughly what he wanted there. | | 

“QO, it is all right,” said the mate; “he is come for your re- 
ceipt and Hewitt’s. Be smart now, men; two on board, sixteen 


to come.” 
Seaton saw the chests marked ine stowed in the Pros- 
erpine, and went ashore with Captain Hewitt’s receipt of forty 


cases on board the Shannon, and Captain Hudson’s of eighteen 
on board the Proserpine. 

As he landed be aa Lioyd’s agent, and told him what a 
valuable freight he had just shipped That oy ae merely 
remarked that both ships were underwritten in Sydney by the 
Owners; but the freight was insured in London, no donbt. 

There was still this business Seaton did not 

nite like; perhaps it was in the haste of the shipments, or in 
the manner of the mate. At all events, it was too slight and 
subtle to be communicated to others with any hope of con- 
vincing them; and, moreover, Seaton could not but own to 
himself that be hated Wardlaw. and was, perhaps, no fair 
judge of his acts, and even of the acts of his servants. 

And soon a blow fell that drove the matter out of his bead 
and his heart. Miss Helen Rolleston called at the office, and, 


‘unfriendly eyes—scowling at him would hardly 


standing within a few feet of him, handed Hardcastle a letter 
from Arthur Ward!aw, directing that the ladies’ cabin on board 
the Shannon sbould be placed at her disposal. ai 

Hardcastle bowed low to Beanty and Station, and promised 
her the beat possible accommodation on board the Seana, 
bound for England next week. 

As she retired, she cast one quiet glance ronnd the office in 
search of Seaton’s beard. But he had reduced its admired 
luxariance, and trimmed it to a narrow mercantile point. She 
did not know his other features from Adam, and little thought 
that young man, bent double over his paper, was her preserver 
and protege, still less that he was at this moment cold as ice, 
and quivering with misery from head to foot, becanse her own 
~ a had just told him that she was going to England in the 

bannon. 


Heart-broken, but still loving nobly, Seaton d him- 
self down to the harbor, and went slowly on board Shan- 
non to secure Miss Rolleston every comfort. 

Then, sick at heart as he was, he made inquiries into the con- 
dition of the vessel which was tu be trusted with 80 precious” 
a freight; and the old boatman who was rowing him, hearing 
him make these inquiries, told him he himself was always about, 
a nuticed the Shannon’s pumps were going every blessed 
night. 

Seaton carried this intelligence directly to Lloyd’s agent; he 
overhauled the ship, and ordered her into the graving dock 
for repairs. | 

Then Seaton, for White and Co., wrote to Miss Rolleston 
that the Shannon was not sea-worthy and could not sail for a 
month, at the least. 

The lady simply acknowled Messrs. White’s communica- 
tion, and Seaton breathed again. 

Wardlaw had made Miss Rolleston promise him faithfully to 
sail that month in his ship the Shannon. Now she was a slave 
to her word, and constant of purpose; so when she found that 
she could not sail in the Shannon, she called again on Messrs. 
White, and took her passage in the Proserpine, the ntial 
thing to her mind was to sail when she had promised, ahd to go 
in a ship that belonged to ber lover. 

The Proserpine was to sail in ten days. | 

Seaton inquired into the state of the Proserpine. She was a 

ood, sound vessel, and there was no excuse for detaining 
er. 

Then he wrestled long and hard with the selfish part of bis 
great love. Instead of turning sullen, he set himself to carry 
out Helen Rolleston’s will. He went on board the Proserpine 
and chose her the best stern cabin. 

General Rolleston bad ordered Helen’s cabin to be furnished, 
and the agent bad put in the nsual things, sueh as a standing 
bedstead with drawers beneath, chest of drawers, small table, 
two chairs, wash-stand, looking-glass, and swinging-lamp. 


But Seaton made several visits to the ship, and effected the 
following arangements at bis own cost. He provided a neat 
cocoa mat for her cabin-deck for comfort and fvothold; he un- — 
shipped the regular six-paned stern windows, and put in single 
pane plate glass; he fitted venetian blinds, and hung two little 
rose-colored curtains to each of the windows; all so i 
as to be easily removed in case it should be necessary fo Pp 
dead-lights in stormy weather. He glazed the door leading to 
her bath-room and quarter gallery with plate glass; he pro- 
vided her with a — easy-c pre Ban and fitted with grummets 
to be hung on books screwed into the beams in the midship of 
the cabin. On this Helen conld sit and read, and so become 
insensible to the motion of the ship. He fitted a small book- 
case, with a button, which could be raised when a book might 
be wanted; he fixed a strike-bell in her maid’s cabin, commu- 
nicating with two strikers in Helen’s cabin; he selected books, 
taking care that the voyages and travels were prosperous ones. 
No ‘‘Seaman’s Recorder.” “Life-boat Journal,” or “Shipwrecks 
and Disasters in the British Navy.” 

Her cabin was the after-cabin on the starboard side, was en- 
tered through the age had a door communicating with the 
quarter gallery, two stern windows, and a dead-eye on deck. 
The waid s cabin was the port after-cabin; doors opened into 
cuddy and quarter gallery. And a fine tronble Miss Rolleston 
had to get a maid to accompany her: but at lasta young woman 
offered to go with her for hig wages, demurely yo peer | 
the fact that she had just married one of the sailors. and woul 
have gladly gone for nothing. Her name was Jane Holt, and 
her husband’s, Michael Donovan. 

In one of Seaton’s visits to the Proserpine he detected the 
mate and the captain talking together, and looking at him with 
too strong 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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a word. However, he was in no state of mind to care much 
how two animals in blue jackets received his acts of self-mar- 
tyrdom. He was there to do the last kind offices of despairing 
love for the angel that had crossed his dark path, and illumined 
it for a moment, to leave it now for ever. 

At last the fata] evening came; her last in Sydney. 

Then Seaton's fortitude, sustained no longer by the feverish 
stimulus of doing kindly acts fur her, began to give way, and 
he desponded deeply. 

At nine in the evening he crept upon General Rolleston’s 
lawn, where he had first seen her. He sat down in sullen 
despair, upon the very spot. Then he came nearer the house. 
egy was @ lamp in the dining-room; he looked in and saw 

er. 


She was seated at her father’s knee, looking up at him fondly; 
her hand wasin his. The tears were in their eyes; she had no 
mother; he no son; they loved one another devotedly. This, 
their tender gesture and their sad silence, spoke volumes to 
anyone th@t had known sorrow. Poor Seaton sat down on the 
dewy gtass outside, and wept, because she was weeping. 

Her father sent her to bed early. Seaton watched, as he had 
often done before, till her light went out; and then he flung 
himself on the wet grass, and stared at the sky in utter misery. 

The mind is often clearest in the middle of the night; and all 
of a sudden he saw, as if written on the sky, that she was 
going to England expressly to marry Arthur Wardlaw. 


At this revelation he started up, stung with hate as well as 


love, and his tortured mind rebelled furiously. He repeated 


his vow that this should never be; and soon a scheme came 
into his head to prevent. it; but it was a project so wild and 
dangerous, that, even as bis heated brain batched it, his cooler 
amg said, ‘Fly, madman, fly! or this love will destroy 
ou 
He listened to the voice of reason, and in another minute he 
was out of the premises. He fluttered to his lodgings. 


When he got there he could not go in, be turned and fluttered 
about the streets, not knowing or caring whither; his mind was 
in a whirl; and, what with his bodily fever, and bis boiling 
heart, passion began to overpower reason, that had held out 
so gallantly till now. He found himself at the barbor, staring 
with wild and blood-shot eyes at the Proserpine, he, who an 
bour ago, had seen that he had but one thing to do—to try and 
forget young Wardiaw’s b.ide. He groaned aloud, and ran 
wildly back into the town. He burried up and down one nar- 
row street, raging inwardly, like some wild beast in its den. 


By-and by, his mood changed, and he bung round a lamp- 

ost, and fell to mourning and lamenting his hard fate, and 

ers. 

A policeman came up, took him for a mandlin drunkard, and 
half-advised, half-admonished him, to go home. 


At that he gave a sort of fierce, despairing snarl, and ran . 


into the next street, to be alone. ; 

In this street he found a shop open," and lighted, thongh it 
was but five o’clock in the morning. It was a barber’s, whose 
customers were working-people. ‘Hair-cutting, sixpence. 
Easy shaving, three-pence. Hot coffee, four-pence the cup.” 
Seaton’s eye fell upon this shop. He looked at it fixedly for a 
moment from the opposite side of the way, and then hurried 


on. 

He turned suddenly and came back. He crossed the road 
and entered the shop. The barber was leaning over the stove, 
removing a can of boiling water from the fire to the hob. He 
turned at the sound of Seaton’s step, and revealed an ugly 
countenance, rendered sinister by a squint. F 

Seaton dropped into a chair, and said, “I want my beard 
taken off.’’ 

Tbe man looked at him, if it could be called looking at bim, 
— drily, “Ob, do ye? How much am I to have for that 


‘You know your own charge,’’ 

“Of course I do; three pence a chin.” 

“Very well. Be quick then.”’ | 

“Stop a bit; that is my cbarge to working-folk. I must have 
something more off you.” 

“Very well. man; I’ll pay you donble.” 

“My price to yon is ten shillings.’’ 

“Why, what is that for?’’ asked Seaton, in some alarm; he 
thought in bis confusion, the man must have read his heart. 

“I'll tell ye why,” said the squinting barber. ‘‘No I won’t; 
I] show ye.” He brought a small mirror, and suddenly 
clapped it before Seaton’s eyes. Seaton stared at his own 
image; wild, ghastly, and the eyes so bloodshot. The barber 


chuckled. This start was an extorted compliment to his own 
sagacity. ‘‘Now wasn’t I right?” said he; “did I ought to take 
the beard off such a mug as that—for less than ten shillings?” 

“T see,”’ groaned Seaton, “you think I have commited some 
crime. One man sees me weeping with poopent he calls me a 


drunkard: another sees me pale with the anguish of my break- 
ing heart; he calls me a felon: may God’s curse rest on him | 
and you, and all mankind!” | 

‘All right,” said the squinting barber, apathetically; “my 
price is ten bob, whether or no.” 

Seaton felt in his pockets. “I have not got the money about 
me.’’ said he. 

“Q, I’m not particular; leave your watch.” 

Seaton handed the squinting vampire his watch without 
another word, and let his head fall upon his breast. 

Ihe barber cut his beard close with the scissors, and made 
trivial remarks from time to time, but received no reply. 

At last, Extortion, having put him in good humor, he said, 
“Don’t be so Sawa hearted, my lad. You are not the first 
who has got into trouble, and had to change faces.” 

Seaton vouchsafed no reply. 

The barber shaved him clean, and was astonished at the | 
change, and congratulated him. “Nobody will ever know | 
you;” said he, “and I'll tell you why; your mouth is inclined 
to turn up a little; now a mustache it bends down, and that 
alters such a mouth as yours entirely. But I’ll tell you what, | 
TT off this beard shows me something: you ARE A GENTLE- 
MAN!! Make it a sovereign, sir.” | 

Seaton staggered out of the place without a word. 

“Sulky, eb?” muttered the barber. He gathered up some of | 
the long hair he had cut off Seaton’s chin with his scissors, | 
admired it, and put it away in paper. | 

While thus employed, a regular customer looked in for his 
cup of coffee. It was the policeman who had taken Seaton for | 
a convivial soul, 


| 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] | 


. GOVERNMENT IN PERSIA. | 


The most influential positions under Government are almost | 
invariably filled in Persia by the near relatives of the sovereign. | 
All the more important Governments are given to his brothers | 
or cousins; and as princes of the royal blood are counted by 
hundreds, there is never any difficulty in finding a person duly | 
qualified by birth, if in no other way, for office. This is one of | 
the points in which Persia differs most in its government from | 
Turkey. In the latter, all the relatives of the Sultan are obliged 
to reside at.,Constantinople, remaining moreover, in complete | 
seclusion. Till quite recently, all the male children of the 
Sultan’s daughters and sisters were put to death as soon as 
born. In Persia on the contrary, the number of the Shah’s 
relatives is turned by him into a source of strength. They are 
all pensioned, or in some way provided for; and as it is sup- 
posed that the descendents male and female, of Fetteh Ali Shah, 
the great-grandfather of the present Shah, numbered consider- 
ably over a (pousand persons, they form no small burden on 
the revenues of the nation. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


CHARADE, 2. 
My first is four-sixths of astep that is long, 
y second is a person of state; 
My whole is a thing that is known to be wrong, 
And is a strong symptom of hate. 
| THE SHEEP-FOLD. 


A farmer had a pen made of 50 hurdles, capable of holding 
100 sheep only; supposing he wanted to make it sufficiently 
large to hold twice that number, bow many additional hurdles 
would he bkave occasion for? 

4. How many soft-boiled eggs could the giant Goliah eat npon 
“un empty stomach? 

5. What fishes have their eyes negrest together? 


ANsWerRs TO No. 20, Paar 238. 

Crarave, No, 1.—Shakespear. 
Concnprums,’ No. 1.—Because they can not be got off without lo 
a bow (bean). pr 
No. 2.—Because he stops at the round of wo. 


Nors.—We will publish any good original Riddl 1es, 
&c. forwarded us with their A es, Charades 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—WNo. 13. 


. CRATERS OF ELEVATION. 


In most instances, craters are formed by the rup- 
ture of horizontal strata previously existing on the 
crust of the earth. By this rupture the beds are 
tilted up, and thrown inte highly inclined planes, on 
each side of the fissure. On the declivities, on each 
side the gulf, the volcanic materials, thrown up by 
different eruptions, settle down so as nearly, or com- 
pletely, to cover thé original rocks through which the 
fissure was made. Craters of this kind are called 
craters of elevation, because they are formed by ele- 
vating the horizontal strata in which they are formed, 
until the beds snap, and rest in inclined planes about 
the mouth of the fissure. This name was_ first given 
to them by the Prussian geologist, L. von Buch. 

In some instances of these craters of elevation 
melted matter is not sufficient in quantity to flow over 
the edges of the crater; or, the expansive power of 
the entangled gases below, ia not of sufficient inten- 
sity to throw it up in theair. It therefore boils in the 
crater: As it boils, the atmosphere cools its surface, 
and covers it with a thin orust, which will continue to 


| thicken and accumulate as volcanic materials may 
| escape at the minor vents. 


The theory of craters of elevation supposes that 


| deeply-seated volcanic matter is in a state of fusion, 


expanding and swelling up until it reaches the con- 
cave roof of the earth’s crust, penetrates the crust and 
pushes against the sedimentary beds on the surface 
with a force that heaves them up. As the upheaving 
continues, the solid beds at last give way and are 
broken asunder so as to form a chasm, which forms 
the mouth of the crater. This enlarged mouth is kept 
open partly by the melted matter wearing away the 
sides of the crater, and partly by the continued pas- 
sage upward of steam and of other gaseous fluids. 


CRATERS OF ERUPTION AND ELEVATION COMBINED. 


In the crater of eruption the surface of the boiling 
lava cools and forms a thin film orcrust. Imagine the 
minor vents to be closed, and the power of vent to be- 
come so intense as to keep a fissure open to the sur- 
face; then, with every uew eruption a fresh film or 
crust would be formed, until it reached the edges of the 
crater. ‘The elastic s and vapors, now having a 
free passage upward by one vent, would pile up suc- 
cessive heaps or layers of ashes, cinders and lava, in 
a curved or conical form, until eventually it formed a 
cone far higher than the original edges of the crater 
of elevation. In this case you would have in one 
mountain a crater of eruption formed upon a crater of 
elevation. 


SCIENTIFIC AND CURIOUS. 


RECENT INVENTIONS. 

An Execrric Prano.—At the Paris Exhibition, a 
iano driven by electricity was certainly a novelty. 
The instrument was in the section of machinery, and 
looked exactly like an ordinary upright piano. It was 
provided with a key-board, and could be played upon 
in the ordinary way, or attached to a battery and 
made to work by electricity. It was the invention of 


a Swiss, familiar with the construction of music boxes, 
and was suggestive in its form of that class of instru- 
ments, 

Preservation or Burtptne Stonz.—An Illinois ar- 
chitect has invented a process for preserving from de- 
cay and disfigurement the beautifully colored stone 
called “Athens marble,” which is now used very ex- 
tensively at the West for building tronts. This stone 
18 composed principally of carbonate of lime, carbo- 
nate of magnesia, and silica, but among the minor in- 
gredients, protoxide of iron pervades the whole mass, 
giving the characteristic blue-greenish tint, the main 
cause of its beauty, but the cause of its decay, as ex- 
posure to the atmosphere converts the protoxide into 
hydrated sesquioxide of iron, or iron rust. To reme- 
dy this action the stone is coated with a soluble glass, 
made by melting a mixture of fifteen parts of silica, 
ten of soda, and one of charcoal, until it forms a glass 
which is reduced to the liquid form by boiling in water. 
This solution permanently fastens itself to the surface 
and protects the stone from the atmosphere, smoke, 
and dust. | 

Eeyptian Geometry.—M. Lenormant, a member of 
the French prison has been devoting considerable 
attention to the study of an interesting papyrus, just 
added to the British Museum collection. This an- 
cient relic contains a fragment of a treatise on geome- 
try applied to surveying, including a description of 
the modes of estimating the areas of a square, a paral- 
lelogram, of various kinds of triangles, and ot the 
computation of the area of an irregular figure b 
means of triangles, and of the volume of a des 
the whole being illustrated by appropriate diagrams 
M. Lenormant, in a report to the Academy, refers the 
production of this papyrus to the period of the twelfth 
dynasty, which would be cotemporaneous with the 
reign of Solomon. 


| 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS. 


Cueap Parnt ror Hovuses.— The following cheap 
and excellent paint for cottages is recommended by 
Downing. It forms a hard surface, and is far more 
durable than common paint. It will be found prefer- 
able to common paint for picturesque country houses, 


Take freshly-burned unslaked lime and reduce it to 
powder. To one peck or one bushel of this add the 
same quantity of fine white sand or fine coal ashes, 
and twice as much fresh wood ashes, all these being 
sifted through a fine sieve. They should then be 
thoroughly mixed together while dry. Afterward 
mix them with as much common linseed oil as will 
make the whole thin enough to work freely with a 
painter’s brush. 

This will make a paint of a light gray stone color, 
nearly white. 

To make it fawn or drab, add yellow ochre and 
Indian red; if drab is desired, add burnt umber, In- 
dian red, and a little black ; if dark stone color, add 
lampblack; or if brown stone, then add Spanish 
brown. All these colors should of course be first 
mixed in oil and then added. 

This paint is very much cheaper than common oil 
paint. It is equally well suited to wood, brick, or 
stone. It is better to apply it in two coats; the first 


thin, the second thick. 
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